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TO ers 


Original. 
Oh! well I remember, when thou wert a girl, 
Just fresh in the mild, dewy morning of life, 
How often I robb’d those sweet lips of a pearl, 
Then smooth’d down thine anger by calling thee—wite! 


And well I remember, how bravely I took 
A whipping at school for some mischief of thine; 
How I hid every tear in the leaves of my book, 
When thine eye, beaming feeling, turned slyly on mine. 


Our childhood was passed like a sun-shiny day 

Pass’d ’midst flowers whose offsprings were tint and perfume; 
Like the bee we sipp’d honey—then off and away 

To the flow’r that was sweetest and richest in bloom. 


When we reach’d that warm season of life, when the heart 
Takes lessons in love, we began then to find 

How groundless our hopes, and how hard *twas to part 
The links of affection which childhood had twined. 


Now cold-hearted Prudence her brow sternly bends 
When those dear little follies, so cherish’d before, 
Creep into our hearts—and we’er nothing but friends, 

For we know that ’tis wrong to be any thing more. 


Yet trust me—and Prudence may frown as she please, 
She cannot prevent me from telling the truth, 

I would barter a score of such cold days as these, 
For one little gleam of the sunshine of youth. 


———————SESS 


EDITH MAXWELL. 


BY R. H. M. 


3. H. He 


. Original. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was on an evening in the memorable yeer 1649, late in 
November, some ten months after the martyrdom of Charles 
Stuart, that two horsemen were observed wending their way 
slowly up the avenue leading to the decayed but stately man- 
sion of Sir John Maxwell, situated about nineteen miles from 
the city of London. The circumstance was remarkable—but 
few visitors’ troubling Sir John, owing to the estimation in 
which he was held by those in power; but the unsettled state of 
the country obliged men to look upon each other with distrust 
and to avoid mingling in affairs unconnected with self, and 
therefore the progress of the horsemen was uninterrupted un- 
til they reached the mansion and knocked for admittance. The 
door was opened by an elderly male servant who ushered the 
strangers into an apartment on the right of the entrance hall, 
and answered the demand to see Miss Edith Maxwell by the 
information that his old master was ill, and his young mistress 
rarely left him, but he would inform her that Sir William 
Langdale wished to see her and return with an answer. He 
accordingly crossed the wide hall, and opening a door on the 
opposite side, corresponding with the one through which he 
had: ushered the strangers, and leading apparently to a room 
situated in the same manner and of the same dimensions, he 
disappeared therein, cautiously closing the door after him. The 
‘room into which he entered was a long, narrow, gloomy apart- 
ment, furnished in the manner of a drawing-room of those 
days, but with the addition of a state bed, on which reposed 
the form of an old man evidently far on his way to “that borne 
whence no traveller returns,” and whose dull, heavy, lustreless 
eye, as it rested on the hangings and furniture of the bed, 
showed a ‘disposition but little inclined to observe upon cir- 
cumstances passing around him. A close examination of 
the features would have convinced an inquirer into the matter 
that those rigid and marked lineaments had, in the flush of 
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more devoted to the cause of the unfortunate Charles Stuart, 
or more faithful adherents to his son than old Sir John Max- 
well. Age and infirmity had too much impaired his strength 
to allow of his taking an active part in the broils of late years, 
but he had successively sent to the army of the murdered 
monarch, three sons in the prime of life, and the parental 
blessing he gave them at the threshhold of his own door, proved 
his last benediction to them. No one of the three ever re- 
turned to tell the story of his adventures, and at this late day 
of life, the old man’s family was reduced to himself, his young- 
est child, a daughter, and a grandson, the only child of his 
eldest son who had fallen at the memorable field of Worcester. 
At present his daughter was, beside himself, the sule occupant 
of the chamber until the entrance of the servant. 
dith Maxwell was rather above than below the middle 
hejght, with a figure most delicately rounded, and giving the 
idga of a fragile constitution, but ill adapted to bear the fa- 
2. of nursing her father, a task to which she seemed to 
have devoted herself. Her dress, which was of the deepest 
mourning, tended well to set off the delicate clearness of a 
complexion rather dark than otherwise, and a flashing eye 
corresponded in color to the raven hair, which was braided 
round a forehead of stainless purity. She was seated on an 
elevation in the embrasure of a window opposite the foot of 
/ the bed, apparently employed on an embroidery frame, but 
showing by the watchful and attentive glances which she ever 
and anon cast towards the bed, that the work before her took 
up but little of her thoughts or attention. The servant who 
entered to inform her of Sir William Langdale’s wish to see 
her, approached close to Edith’s chair and gave his message 
in a whispered tone to prevent its being heard by the old man. 
Edith started at the mention of the name, and after a moment 
of indecision, rose to quit the room, directing the servant to 
remain with her father until her return. With a firm, erect 
step, but a compression of the lips, which showed the task 
upon which she was bent to be an unpleasant one, she crossed 
the hall and entered the room in which the strangers sat; and 
here the scene that presented itself was of a mixed character. 
At the end furthest removed from the door stood a maid-ser- 
vant leaning against a massive oaken table, an article of the 
furniture of the apartment, and whose task seemed to be to 
watch the slumbers of the old man’s grandson. On the floor, 
extended at length before a huge fire-place filled with blazing 
timber, lay a large dog, whose erect head and attitude of watch- 
ing, proved that he had a perfect knowledge that the room 
contained strangers, though the glimmerings of light from the 
fire alone were not sufficient, certainly, to enable him to dis- 
tinguish the features of Sir William and his companion. By 
the side of the dog, his head pillowed on the shaggy hair of 
the animal, lay a boy of about seven years of age, a perfect 
vision of beauty. His dress, like that of his aunt, was of the 
deepest mourning; and notwithstanding the melancholy feel- 
ing it occasions when worn by one so young, contrasted beau- 
tifully with the perfect complexion of the child. His cheeks 
wore the hue of robust health, heightened to an almost unnatu- 
ral glow by the heat of the fire opposite which he lay, but the 
rest of the face bore not a speck or stain to sully its snowy 
purity, and the golden hair fell in long ringlets of exquisite 
beauty, as if in imitation of the fashion of the cavaliers, and 
mingled with the rough fur of his four footed pillow. At the 
end of the room nearest the entrance, Sir William and his 
companion (who appeared, from his air of defiance and respect, 
to be at least slightly an inferior,) had chosen their seats; but 
Editi perceiving it on her entrance, and judging from the 
black, dreary aspect of the weather without, after the exchange 







life, denoted a firm, unflinching mind, and a clear, unwarped | of salutations, proposed their removal and seated herself in 
judgment, and the eye, now dimming with the mists of ap- || patient expectation of the purport of their visit. Sir William 
groaching death, had been wont to flash with the energy of|| opened it, after a few moments hesitation, as though he felt it 
resolute command. In truth, few men had proved themselves ' was an unworthy one. 
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“I have come once more, Edith Maxwell,” and he spoke in a 
firm tone, as though he had summoned resolution to support 
himthrough a disagreeable task, “to make you the offer you 
have so often spurned. The heart and hand which you have 
rejected more than once are now tendered to your acceptance 
for the last time; and I would fain prove the sincerity of my 
attachment by the waiting upon you when yonr situation is 
likely to be more lgne and desolate even than heretofore.” 

This allusion to the declining health of her old father caused 
Edith’s lips to quiver with emotion, but by a violent effort she 
mastered it, and answered in a tone that had in it more of bit- 
ter sarcasm than any milder feeling— 

“And can Sir William Langdale adduce any new argument 
in favor of his suit? Those he has been wont to quote have 
been so often brought forward, that like the A B C of a child’s 
primer, they are known by rote and fall upon the ear as too 
familiar a sound to require any exercise of sense.” 

Sir William appeared accustomed to this manner from Edith, 
but his companion looked astonished, and the maid, who had 
understood by a glance from her mistress that she was not to 
leave the room, seemed amused at some part of the foregoing 
conversation. 

“T have many arguments,” said Sir William in reply, “which, 
to me, appear entitled to consideration; but, Edith, I would 
advance first, the ardor of my affection for you, proved in 
every instance where an opportunity has occurred; and sec- 
ondly I would ask if, amid the falling fortunes of, your house, 
you have one friend willing and powerful enough to protect 
you should you finally determine to reject my offers?” 

“To the first ofyour arguments,” said Edith, “I answer, 
that the affection which would change with every passing 
whim, is not worth regarding. Poor Lucy Gayland tested its 
worth too well for me to wish another proof of its value.” 

Here Sir William’s companion arose and walked to the win- 
dow as if to conceal some strong emotion. She continued, 
however— 

“To the second reflection I will but reply that He who tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb will not suffer Edith Max- 
well to want a home when her’s has been forfeited by the ad- 
herence of her fathers to their lawful sovereign. 

“Am I, then, to understand,” demanded Sir William, “that 
you positively and finally reject my offers?” 

“I do now, and forever,” replied Edith, firmly. 

“Then I have but to say, in conclusion, that the bill of se- 
questration against your father’s estate, so long delayed by the 
clemency of our rulers, has been at length made out, and a 
few days will see your aged father and yourself destitute of a 
home, friend, and every earthly resource.” 

“I regard, as an additional proof of your affection, the kind, 
compassionate manner in which you make known our pleasant 
prospects,” said Edith, making an effort to subdue the cold 
shudder that came over her heart as she contemplated the ap- 
proaching crisis in her situation. “I have little doubt but that 
it will please you much to see one whom you profess to love 
in the desolate situation you have so ably painted, and you can 
calmly look on and see your sister’s son,” and she pointed to 
the sleeping child, “destitute of the commonest necessaries of 
life; he upon whom the winds of heaven have not been suffered 
to breathe roughly. Were it not for the virtues of his mother, 
which are yet held in memory among us, I should curse the 
hour in which I saw a Langdale first;” and Edith’s tone rose 
as she spoke. 

“Grieve but for yourself, Edith,” answered Sir William, 
“that child shall be cared for. Our rulers in their wisdom 





have thought proper to commit his guardianship to me in right 
of my near relationship to him.” 

“I would rather,” said @dith, and her voice, hitherto so firm, 
faltered; “I would rather lay him, in his young beauty, beside 
his dead parents.” 
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~ Whether from the loud tone in which the conversation had 
heretofore been carried on, or from the motions of his canine 
companion, we know not, but as Edith spoke the child rose 
from his recumbent posture, and in the confusion between his 
sleeping and waking faculties, laid his head upon his aunt's 
knee. She continued, “What! give up the last sole link that 
binds me to my dead brother! Sce him whom I have guarded 
as the apple of mine eye, and whom I would keep as pure as 
mountain snow, exposed, so young and unprotected, to the 
taints ahd vices of this wicked world!” And the tears which 
her own desolate fate ‘could not draw from her eyes, fell fast 
and heavy as she contemplated the separation from her young 
nephew. 

It would have been impossible for a human being to look 
upon her agony unmoved, and Sir William, ina softened tone, 
replied— 

“I came not this evening, Edith, to enforce my right of 
guardianship. I came but to prepare you for the blow which 
is pending, and which it is yet in your power toavert. Your 
acceptance of my offers would materially better your situa- 
tion. My connection with the present rulers enables me to 
offer you, and through you your father, the home you now 
possess, and which you need never leave, with my name as a 
protection from further molestation.” 

“Tis well,” replied Edith, her pride returning in full force, 
and mastering every other feeling, “the act is worthy of the 
actor; and so you would offer me the home my father forfeits 
for his loyalty to his king, in whose cause my brothers died, 
purchased by the base treason of the man I would call my 
husband! Never—never;” and she rose to quit the room, tell- 
ing Sir William that her father required her attendance, and 
he now knew her final decision. 

When Edith reached her father’s room she found the old 
man asleep, and seating herself in her former situation with 
her nephew on her knee, she yielded to a passionate flood of 
tears which swept away pride, anger, and every other feeling 
but that of hopelessness. 





MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XVI. 
RETIREMENT. 


Original. 





Retirement is a theme which has not escaped the notice of 
philosophers and poets. They have dwelt upon its charms and 
recommended its virtues. Among the means for moral and 
intellectual improvement they have assigned it a prominent 
place, and thrown around it an attraction that the student of, 
knowledge and the lover of perfection cannot fail to feel. 

Occasional retirement is no doubt highly beneficial. Call- 
ing off the mind from the numerous engagements that distract 
her attention, it throws her as it were upon her own resources. 
The feelings retire within themselves. The futile objects of 
time are divested of their false glory and exposed in their true 
nature, while those things which, in the dissipation of society, 
were disregarded, rise in the estimation and assume their 
proper character. Where have the noblest resolutions been 
formed and the highest schemes been planned? Where have 
thoughts of immortality pressed themselves upon the soul and 
excited it to deeds of honor? Where have funds of informa- 
tion been amassed and regions before unknown minutely ex- 
plored? In retirement. And where did the distinguished 
Moses obtain that preparation, which-fitted him so admirably, 
to be the leader of emancipated Israel? Where was the stir- 
ring eloquence of Demosthenes kindled and fed? Where have 
the germs of all high characters been developed? Not in the 
bosom of society—not hefore the public gaze—but in the deep 
seclusions of retirement. There genius has cast off the chains 
that fettered her and by her own unaided energy, triumphed 
over the obstacles which impeded her march to the long-cov- 
eted summit of fame. 

We do not advocate an entire absence from society. Were 
we to do so, we should interfere with the order of Providence 
and overturn his wisest institutions. “It is not good for man 
to be alone,” was the declaration of God, and from his decis- 
ion there is no appeal. If it were good for man to have so- 
ciety then, how much better is it now? If when he was the 
inmate of the unsullied bower of Eden he needed the influ. 
ence of a companion, how much more does he require it in his 
present situation? There is a wisdomi to be acquired in in- 
tercourse with the world that can be found no where else. 
There are lessons of information to be collected from the pe- 
rusal of living books that cannot be gathered from any other 
source. 

But, nevertheless, temporary r@tirement is advantageous. 
If it have no other effect, it will teach us to value society 
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more, and stimulate us to do dur part for the promotion of its 


happiness. From the shades of solitude we shall return to 
society more qualified to appreciate its pleasures and more 
thankful to God for its institution. 


We have ever felt disposed to regard it as a favorable sign | 


when we have seen individuals fond of leaving the busy scense 
of life and holding communion with nature. Those who have 
clamorous consciences to still and convictions of duty to sup- 
press; who, feeble in themselves, desire their impelling power 
from others, seeking their flattery and living for their praises, 
are forced by their inward state te keep constantly in the world, 
for the world is the air they breathe and the aliment that sus- 
tains them. Not so with the reflecting and high-minded. 
Solitude, dreaded by the thoughtless and gay, is dear to them. 
It fans the flame of their virtue and nurses their wisdom. Are 
they lonely in retirement? No, no. They have company all 
around them. They hear the voice of friendship in the mur- 
muring brook and roaring cataract. They listen to the hoarse 
tones of the thunder as the sounds of an acquiantance, and 
look upon the lightning as the flashes from the eye of the 
Eternal. Not a wind blows—not a bird sings, but that speaks 
to their souls and meets with a response. They feel that the 
earth on which they tread is one of the chambers of God’s 
‘own palace, and that the wings of angels form over their heads 
a canopy far richer than the star-spangled firmanent. Wher- 
ever they turn they sce and realize the presence of Him who 
alike imparts to the upper and lower world their beauties, their 


transports, and their joys. A. A. Le 
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SCRAPS—NO. XIII. 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 


Original. 


ON LEAVING HOME. 


Farewell!—farewell!—I am leaving thee, home, 

I am leaving the woods where I loved to roam— 

I am leaving the scenes of my childhood glee, 
Where the heart of my youth bounded wild and free! 
I am leaving the bower where I dreamed of love, 

I shall seek it no more in the sunless grove. 


I am leaving the spring in the shady dell, 

And the purling brook which I loved so well— 
It still flows away and [ hearit not, 

But its tuneful play siall ne’er be forgot; 

My mocking bird sings by the ivied door, 

But its thrilling notes I shall hear no more. 


I am leaving thee, home—I am leaving thy hills— 
Thy rivers of beauty—thy sparkling rills— 

I am leaving the friends of my halcyon youth, 

Whose eyes looked joy, and whose hearts were truth; 
I shall greet them no more by the cheerful hearth; 

I have bid them adieu, for my home—the earth! 


I am leaving thee too—we shall stray no more 
*Neath the moonlit heavens on the silent shore; 
Yet still do I look on a brilliant sky, 

And list to thy whisperings of melody, 

My heart’s best joy o’er the wide, wide sea, 
Shall be in my wand’rings. to think on thee! 


Farewell!—I shall meet thee again, sweet friend, 

In a home where pleasures will never end; 

I may watch not thine age with its care worn brow; 
I shall see the next, with a look as now! 
Farewell!—farewell!—may we meet in, love, 

In a world of bliss—in a rest above. 


No. XIV. 
THE DYING CHILD’S VISION OF HEAVEN. 


Oh what is it mother—oh what is it—-say? 

That is shining so brightly above me away! 

I see little forms like my own floating by, 

On their star covered wings, in that golden sky. 


And they call to me, mother—oh do you not hear? 
And their voices are strange to my listening ear; 
They are sweeter by far than the birds of the grove, 
Whose wild notes of gladness | so much love. 


And they tell me to go with them, mother, and play 
Over fields where the beautiful butterflies stray; 
Where streamlets are prattling more lovely and dear, 
Than the sweet little rill which { wander by here. 


They whisper “thy form shall be dazzlingly bright, 
As the glorious vision which breaks on thy sight— 
And thy voice shall ring out with a note as gay 
As the fairest bird on the lime bough’s spray,”? 


Shall I go—shall I go? they ure coming near, 
And they call me yet louder,—do mother hear— 
And now they are drawing me fast away, 

Shall | leave you and go—sweet mother—say? 


They are bearing me now, O mother come 

And visit me oft in my sunny home; 

I will fly to your cliamber some lovely night, 
And show you, dear mother, that world of light. 
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CENES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE FAITHFUL JUDGE. 


Original. 


“Away, away, ye factious few, 
Away, ye rebels proud; 

Unto your king I’ll prove most true, 
And in his cause talk loud, 

*Tis he the ruler of this realm, 
That pays me for my duty; 

While Uutchinson shalt guide the helm, 
I'll share with him the booty.” 

One of the brightest boasts of patriotism is, that its votaries 
invade not the rights of others, and oppose only in defence of 
their own; and he who seeks the gains and glories of conquest 
by innovaticn, or in support of usurped power, has no claim 
whatever to the proud name of patriot. Whatever may have 
| been the views and interests of the officers appointed by the 
| king of Great Britian, and how much soever they may have 
| been attached to the institutions of that country—they could 
not but see and know, that the measures they were acting out, 
were considered oppressive and unjust by the people of the 
American colonies, who had exchanged the privileges of cul- 
tivated society for uninhabited wilds, for the alone sake of en. 
joying the freedom of opinion and action, which was denied 
them on their native land. And to be pursued by the evils 
from which they had fled, and thousands rendered unhappy 
in their forest homes, to gratify the inordinate ambitfon of a 
single man because he wore a crown by hereditary privilege, 
and was sustained, and urged on, in his innovations upon the 
rights of men, by the minions of his will, who sat beneath 
the shadows of royalty, and flourished under kingly munif- 
cence—to be thus dealt with through the source from which 
they expected protection was more than the descendants of 
| Britons could endure; and those, who in virtue of being 
“clothed in a little brief authority,” vaunted themselves of 
“high privileges,” and for petty and personal purposes render- 
ed oppression more oppressive still, could scarcely have ex. 
pected less than the displeasure and pointed resentment of at 
least the majority of the sufferers, and we have sufficient good 
opinion of the king and ministry of England, to suppose’ that 
had they known the extent to which their officers carried 
their iniquitons persecutions, and the unrighteous manner in 








| which they were “lording it over God’s heritage,” they would 


not have encouraged their base conduct: but in a court three 
thousand miles from the scene of action, where judges juries 
and witnesses were all of the reigning party, justice could 
hardly be expected, therefore revolt and entire renunciation 
of England’s control become necessary. 

Hutchinson the governor of the Massachusetts colony, had 
by repeated acts of violence, made himself obnoxious to the 
people, so much so, that in one instance, after giving warning 
to his family, that they might prepare for the issue, they pull- 
ed down his dwelling house and scattered the fragments there- 
of to the four winds of heaven. For which the governor, as 
if fearful of another ebulition of popular resentment, scarcely 
ventured heyond the precincts of his own home for months; but 
by degrees, as the circumstances which gave rise, to the affair 
wore fiom the mind, or were dimmed by the passage of time, 
and the intervention of other circumstances, he regained his for- 
mer confidence, and not only appeared in public as usual, but 
performed as if in continuation, the series of acts, which had 
made him obnoxious. 

The quartering of the king’s troops in Fanueil hall was 
not the least of the governor’s offences, and after the destruc- 
jtion of his property, he became if possible more arbitrary 
and insulting in his conduct than before, for previous to that 
jtime he did little more than object to the frequent remon- 
strances of the people, and afterwards manifested his displea- 
sure by being in many instances an aggressor, imprudently 
giving offences, and little thinking that’ sooner or later he 
might be made to atone for them. Placing an undue reliancd 
in the power and authority of the crown, which he vaiuly 
| imagined to be as unlimited and invulnerable in the colonies, 
asin Great Britian, the governor in many instances evinced 
his contempt of the people, over whose political destinies he 
was appointed to preside, and the councils, the members of 
which he acknowledged to be the agents of the people, he 
gave as little attention, and seemed to care as little for, as a 
despot would for a ministry of his own creation; he disre- 
garded their enactments and trampled their laws beneath his 
feet, with as little ceremony as compunction of conscience. 

In opposition to the expressed will of the people, and ‘the 
loud remonstrances of the members, he convened the assem- 
bly at Cambridge; when the place chosen by them for holding 
their sessions was Boston. This measure was directed alone 
by caprice, as no good motive could be given for the deed, 
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" oppressions under which this country groans have therefore | of worldly wisdom, and political devices, it becomes us in our 
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except indeed the will of the governor, which to him doubt- 
less was, motive sufficient. The members of the assembly, 
when they found their objections and complaints were un- 
availing, bit their lips in anger and met at the place appoint-|| dient; and hereupon this town— 

ed, and when they were sitting in their hall in silence waiting || “Resolved, that with a governor, appointed from Great 
the message of the governor, who should walk in but himself, || Britain (especially at this day) during pleasure; with a large 
though wholly in opposition to the regular manner of the de- || stipend, dependent upon the will of the crown, and controlled 
livery of that document, and proceeded to read it before the||by instructions from a British minister of state, with a 
assembly; this was too much, and the flashes of astonishment || council subject to the negative of such a governor, and with 
thrown by the members at each other, as if to ask “what mean- || all officers, civil and military, subject to his appointment or 
eth this” gave evidence of the opposition he was likely to meet || consent, with a castle in the hands of a standing army, sta- 
with. After reading his message, the governor in a very sarcas- || tioned in the very bowels of the land, and that amazing num 
tic manner made a short address, “gentlemen” said he “I beg || ber of placemen and dependents with which every maritime 
leave particularly to call your attention to one important item in || town already swarms, no people can ever be truly virtuous» 
my message, by reference to it you will find that his majesty, || free or brave. 

the king has made provision for my support, and rendered me|| “Resolved, that the parliament of Great Britain, usurping 
thereby to all intents and purposes an officer of the crown en-|| and exercising legislature authority over, and extorting an wn- 
tirely independant of the legislative acts of the colony, and the || righteous revenue from these colonies, is against all divine and 
judges also you will find have been provided for in the same || human laws. The late appointment of Salaries to be paid to 
our superior court judges, whose creation, pay and commis- 
sion, depend on mere will and pleasure completes a system of 
bondage equal to any fabricated by the combined efforts of the 


ton, now think it their indispensable duty, to consider of the 
premises and the present aspect of the times, and to take such 
steps as upon mature deliberation are jndged right and expe- 










manner.” 

So saying he seized his hat and hurried from the hall, leav- 
ing the members utterly astonished at the new insult, and in- 
dignant at the contemptnous manner in which the governor ingenuity, malice, fraud, and wickedness of man. 
had delivered his message and remarks. Sometime after his|| “Hesolved, that it is the opinion of this town, that a des- 
departure, the members having recovered a little from their || potic arbitrary government, is the kingdom of this world, as 
surprise circulated their opinions freely and were upon the || set forth in the New Testament, and is diametrically opposite 
point of the passage of a denunciatory resolution, when their || to the establishment of Christianity in a society, and has a 
lord and master re-entered and informed *the members that || direct tendency to sink a people into a profound state of igno- 
the assembly stood adjourned to meet at Boston. This infor- || rance, and irreligion, and that, if we have an eye to our own, 
tion, had the matter been other than a whim would have || and posterity’s happiness, (not in this world, but in the world 
operated as a slight melioration to the former offence, but as || to come) it is our duty to oppose such a government. 
it was, it only added fuel to the flame, and the first hour|| “And further, resolved, that the depriving the' colonies of 
of their session at Boston gave existence to the following en- || their constitutional rights, may be fully compared to the dis- 
actment: membering the national body, which will soon affect the 

“ Resolved, that the king’s making provision for his ex-|| heart; and it would be nothing unexpected for us to hear, that 
cellency’s support, independant of the grants ard acts of|| those very persons who had been so active in robbing the co. 
the general assembly, and the governor's receiving the same,|| lonies of their constituted rights, have also delivered up the 
is an infraction of the rights of the inhabitants, granted by || constitution of our mother country into the hands of the king. 
the royal charter.” “Therefore, resolved, that, it is the first and highest social 

The publication of this act of the king and his officer, and | duty of this people, to consider of, and seek ways and means, 
the resolution of the assembly, scattered discontent not only || for a speedy redress of these mighty grievance and intoler- 
throughout the colony of Massachusetts, but throughout all able wrongs; and for the obtaining of this end, this people 
the colonies, and nothing but the firm forbearance of the lead-|| are warranted by the laws of God and nature in the use of 
ing men, and their advice for the people to remain quiet, pre-|| every rightful art and energy of policy, stratagem and force. 
vented an open and universal rapture. The judiciary was) “And while we are thus under these awful frowns of divine 
now dependant upon the crown, and of course the people ex-|| Providence, and involved as these people are in heavy calami- 
pected nothing less than a one sided business of the whole | ties, which daily increase in severity and number, it is highly 
matter. Governor and judges were alike the servants of the | becoming towns and individuals to humble themselves before 
British ministry, and the inhabitants were left destitute of the || Almighty God, seriously.to commune with their own hearts, 
hope of justice. This revived the committees of correspon.! and seek carefully with tears the causes of the prevailing dis- 
dence in all the towns of Massachusetts, as well as between | tresses of the land; and while it is apparent that pristine pie- 
the different colonies. The names of James Warren, of Ply-| ty and purity of morals, have given place to infidelity, dissi- 
mouth, and Samuel Adams, of Boston, will go down to pos. | pation, luxury, and gross corruption of morals, there is a loud 
terity honored with the title of first movers in the business,| call for humility, lamentation and reformation; and it is at 
In the joint councils the following resolutions originated, and | this time eminently incumbent on one and all to seek at the 
being subsequently adopted by the people, show conclusively | throne of the great God, for these special and remarkable in- 
the spirit and firmness of the inhabitants of the colonies, the , terpositions of divine Providence, grace and mercy, which 
resolutions were first passed at Plymouth. } have so often saved New England from both public and pri- 

“The town having received a circular letter from the town | vate distress and misery; and as there is reason to believe that | 


of Boston, respecting the present grievances and, abominable in past times we have too much depended upon the exertions 








taken into their most serious consideration, the present policy present mie‘ancholy situation to rely no longer on an arm of 
of the British government, and administration with regard to | flesh, but on the arm of that all powerful God, who is able to 
Great Britain, and these colonies; have carefully received the ‘unite the numerous inhabitants of this extensive territory, as 
mode of clection, and the quality of the electors of the com- | a band of brothers in one common cause—who can easily 
mons of that island; and have also attentively reflected upon give that true religion which shall make us his people indeed; 
the enormous and growing influence of the crown, and the that spirit which shall fit us to endure temporal hardships for 
bane of all free states, a standing army in the time of the procurement of future happiress; that spirit of valor and 
peace; and in consequence thereof are fully confirmed in the irresistible courage, which shall occasion our aged and our 
opinion, that the ancient rights of the nation are capitally in-| youth, to jeopard their lives with joy, in the high places of 
vaded, and the greatest part‘of the most precious and estab-| the field for his name and service suke, for the preservation, | 


lished liberties of Englishmen utterly destroyed. And where- also of this goodly heritage of our fathers, for the sake of the |! 


as the parliament of Great Britain, by various statutes and living children of our loins, and the unborn millions of poste- | 


acts, have unrighteously distressed our trade, denied and pre-' rity. 
cluded us from setting up and carrying on manufactories|)| “We believe that there are very many who in these days | 
highly beneficial to the inhabitants of these territories; re. | who have kept their integrity and garments unspotted, and 
stricted and prevented our lawful intercourse and commerce | hope that God wiil deliver them and our nation for their sake. | 
with other states and kingdoms; have also made laws and in-| God will not suffer this lund where the gospel hath flourished | 
stitutions touching the life and limb, in dishersion of the an to become a slave of the world; he will stir up witnesses of 
cient common law of the land; and moreover have in these the truth; and in his own time spirit his people to stand up 
later times, robbed and plundered the honest and laborious in-| for his cause and deliver them. In a similar belief the great 
habitants of this extensive continent of their property, by | ALcernon Srpvey lived and died, and dying breathed a like 


mere force and power; and are now draining the people of the | sentimen‘ anc prophecy, touching iis own and the then ap. 


fruits of their toil, by their raising a revenue from them, | proaching times, 2 prophecy Lowever not accomplished, until | 
against the natural rights of man, and in open violation of the | @ glorious revo'ution.” 
laws of God. | These resolutions and remonstrances, were extensively an 





“This town, in union with the worthy inhabitants of Bos- culated, and an excitement foliowed, which seemed to threaten | 


the eflivers of the crown with total annihilation, as far as their 








connexion with the colonies was concerned. When the time 
arrived, at which it was the custom to make appropriations 
for the payment of the salaries of the judges, the assembly 
as usual passed the grants, and sent then to the governor for 
his signature, which as might have been expected, was with- 
held, on the plea that the king had already ordered the sala- 
ries of the judges to be paid. The assembly still asserting 
‘the legality of their acts, sent messages to the judges request- 
ing positive answers to the interrogatory whether they intend- 
ed to receive their pay as formerly from the assembly, or to 
acecept the money of the king. Four of the judges replied 
that they would not depart from the ordinary proceeding and 
| begged the assembly to send as heretofore the ainount of their 
salaries; but one of the honorable body a certain Oliver Peters, 
returned the letter of the assembly with the answer, that he 
preferred the money of the king his master; and would have 
no material objection to reccive pay also from the assembly, 
if it would be given in addition to that offered by his majesty. 
This modest arrangement of his reply, provoked the laughter 
of the assembly, and a motion was offered to resolve the 


but they not wishing to do any thing for which they might 
afterwards repent, rejected the motion, and allowed the faith- 
ful judge, to receive his stipend without any official rebuke, 
save the resolution in the following words, to wit: 

“Resolved, that his excellency the governor and his ministe- 
rial puppets, Oliver Peters, ect. be refused the use of Fanueil 
hall, for the purpose of devouring the annual election dinner.” 

The people however dealt out their opinions in no very mea- 
sured or moderate language, and the “king’s judge” became 
the subject of general remark. A town meeting was soon 
afterwards held, and the following resolution passed with im- 
mense cheering. 

“Resolved, that the house have done all that in their capa- 
city of representatives, can be done for the removal of Oliver 
Peters; and it must be presumed, that the governor’s refusal 
to take any measure therein, is because he also receives his 
support from the crown.” 

The governor as if unmindful of this strong expression of 
public sentiment, made arrangements as usual for having the 
dinner in the venerable temple of liberty, which the people 
claimed as their’s by the night of donation from the immortal 
Faneuil, one of freedom’s mighty apostles. He accordingly 
sent his servant a few days before hand to the keeper for the 
key; the man not being at home, his wife received the mes- 
sage of his excellency, to which she returns the following 
pretty and laconic reply, “tell your master that Faneuil hall 
belongs to the people, not to him.” 

The keeper sustained the refusal of his wife to deliver up 
ithe keys, and while the community gave the woman praise 
for her spirit, the governor and Oliver Peters, and it may be a 
few others, poured out their maledictions upon the character 
of the wight her husband for his.obstinacy in retaining the 
keys—thereby preventing the two penny aristocracy, from 
luxuriating in the high hall where the people proclaimed their 
rights. 

Oliver Peters being quite as anxious as the governor, to cele- 
| brate the annual election day, went in search of a locksmith, 
| hoping to find a key that would fit the lock on the door of the 
hall, “and once we enter” he exclaimed “we wuld come out 
| only to salute the king.” The judge found a number of lock- 
smiths, but none of them would consent td be instrumental 
in opening the hall; at length encountering an old friend of 
|his whom he thought would scarcely refuse him any thing he 
called out in a very familiar tone, “Hostel I want you te give 
‘me a key for Faneuil hall.” The man was quick in his reply, 
“I will give you a key for heaven as soon,” and the judge in 
no slight degree crest fallen bid him “good morning,” 

Like the patent of Napoleon at Monte Notte, there are 
several incidents which date from the circumstance. The 
'best perhaps, is that occasioned by the mistake of a black 








‘boy belonging to the celebrated Oliver Peters. The day pre- 
ivious to the one named by the Bostonians “dinner day” he 
was sent by his master to Faneuil hall, with orders to get the 
keys from the keeper, if he could, if not to take them out of 
the door and walk off, and having heard, his master talk of 
the dinner in connexion with the famous town temple, he 


| thought certainly that Sir Oliver meant a pastry cook, by the 


|name of Fanny Hall, who lived on Hanover street, and thither 
|the directed his course. After sauntering about the door for 
some time, he ran into the house, and taking the key from 
the street door, made off as fast as his legs would carry him; 
the cry of “stop thief,’ which Fanny hyd raised about his 
ears, soon brought the fellow up; he was taken before an offi- 
cer, and his master being sent for, explained the mistake in 
| season, and prevented the fellow from being sent to prison. 
‘ ; 





thanks of the house to Oliver Peters, for his polite faithfulness, - 





Ae enema sterner 
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DOWSABEL., 
IMITATED FROM COLRIDGE’S CHRISTABEL. 


Original. 


The stars are up in the deep blue sky, 

And the whip-poor-will with his plaintive cry, 
Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, 

Hath awakened from attick chamber high, 
The wool-headed negro Bill. 


Farmer Giles, whom once we knew, 

Hath a colored woman who 

In the room the kitchen above, 

Dreameth nightly dreams of love,— 

Youths nearly twenty, and men past their prime, 
Float by in her visions, one at a time, 

Frizzled and smiling in sunday clothes dress’d; 
*Tis said she loves young Cuffee best. 


Is the moon up with her silver boat? 

The moon is up with ber silver boat, 
Though a fleecy cloud doth mellow her light, 
And she looks like a maiden veiled in white. 
The evening iz sultry, the winds are still, 
Not a sound is heard save “‘whip-poor-will,”” 
Or the katydid as it chirps on the tree, 

Ever and aye unceasingly. 


Upsprings woolly pated Bill, 

Takes the path along the hill, 

Shuns the darksome brush or brake, 
Fearful of the rattlesnake; 

For if bitten he knew well, 

He could not serenade the belle, 

So he turned aside for fear of harm, 

And went on his way the maid to charm. 


Tiptoe he moves—he holds his breath, 

His heart is fearful unto death, 

He tries to sing—the words that flow, 

Seem harsh as the caw of carrion crow , 

And he hears a sound like the grunt of a hog— 
Or it might have come from a monstrous frog, 
And the sweat oozed out from every pore, 

As he fell as he thought to rise no more; 

But again from the green sward riseth he, 

And looketh around him cautiously, 

When a fearful form from beside the pond, 

At the foot of the hill which it stretches beyond, 
Lifted its dark and shadowy head 

With something of grandeur, but more of dread. 


The way is long; the path is lost, 

And the shadowy thing that so lately cross’d, 
Has melted away from the sight of Bill, 

Or vanished quite behind the hill, 

And the negro once more becomes a man, 
And whistles as loudly as whistle he can, 
Though his chattering teeth and restless eye, 
Betoken his fear of witchery. 


Whence is that small star twinkling bright? 
Thou seest nought but the maidens light, 
Who seeketh the room the kitchen above, 
To dream her nightly dreams of love, 

Stout is she though dark withal, 

And her feet are large though her eyes are small, 
And her lips are thick as thick might be, 
The African lips of a far countrie; 

Her teeth are white though her dirty dress 
Takes something from her loveliness, 
While her sturdy arm as she bares it now, ' 
Hath puwer to fell an ox [ trow, 

She hath taken off her thick soled shoes, 
And pensively leans on her hand to muse: 
Now starting up she binds her head 

With a cotton *kerchief of yellow and red, 
Then sinks on the floor with a sleepy air, 
Like a Hottentot Venus but far more fair 


And as she lay upon the bed, 

One arm pillowed her lovely head, 

And one as she tossed in troubled unrest 
Heaved and sunk with her heaving breast. 
Tndeed ’twas a saddening sight to see 

A maiden stout and dark as she, 
Troubled thus exceedingly. 


But what has become of negro Bill? 

Dost wish to know of negro Bill? 

He hath found the path to the farmer’s gate, 
*Tis a narrow path but ’tis very straight, 

He grasps the banjo in his hands, 

And ’neath the maiden’s window stands; 

But just as he began to play, 

He happened to turn his head away, , 
“T golly what dat!?? 


The darksome figure as before, 
Stood beside the farmer’s door, 

And lifting bigh a threatning hand, 
That tightly grasped a hostile brand, 
It stamped its foot upon the ground, 
Till echo back returned the sound; 
I rather guess the negro then, 
Wished himself at home again, 
Folded safe.in his attick pen. 




















“Who be you—what for you come?” 

Gasped negro Bill, with ha and hum. 

The shade made answer cross and gruff, 

“J tought you know dat well enuff” * 

“Golly” cried bill “em nigger Cuff. ” 

“What for you call me niggar, sar? 

You ‘sult a geut’man mos’ too far,” 

And Cuff gripp’d tight his knotted stick, 

*T was short to be sure, but ’twas monstrous thick, 
And thrice he flourished it round his head 

Till the spirit of Bill was filled with dread, 

But taught resistance by despair, 

He started back with a desperate air, 

And his banjo flung, and flattened still more 
Cuff’s wide spreading nose that was flat hefore 


Then Dowsabel, who watched the fight, 
And saw the blood from Cuffee flow, 

All by the shine of the pale moonlight— 
Armed herself to meet the foe; 

She sought a corner of the room, 

And inade a captive of the broom; 

She seized the handle that fitted tight, 

And pulled and tugged with all her might;— 
Held her breath, till it made her cough, 
Then tugged again and the broom flew off, 
So suddenly that it made her sprawl, 

Good lord! how loudly she did bawl, 

For she was so fat, and so stout withall, 
That she bounced like an india rubber ball. 
She gained the stairs, and bumpety bump, 
She stumbled down, and at many a thump, 
Received i’ the dark, she did not pout, 

For her head was defended within and without; 
Within it was hard, and without it was soft, 
And on darker nights and times full oft, 
She had met with a much severer blow, 
Than any that fell on her cranium now. 


Without, there raged a frightful war, 
And kicks and cuffs changed owners fast, 
But when the maiden ope’d the door, 
The victor’s die had just been cast: 
Young Cuff a bleeding nose revealed— 
As o’er the garden path he rolled, 

And. both Bill’s eyes were closely sealed 
As a delicate kitten’s three days old. 
But Bill, although he could not see, 
Was groping about his enemy, 

And the broken banjo in his hand— 
Was still no mean offensive brand, 

And sadly gazed fair Dowsabel, 

On the fallen form she loved so well, 
Beneath the moon she lifted up 

The broomstick ere she brought it down, 
That Bill might drink of victory’s cup, 
Before she broke his woolly crown— 

He smiled, she saw it, *twas enough, 
Bill reeling, sprawled beside young Cuff. 


CONCLUSION. 


It was a wondrous sight to see 

The sturdy Dowsabel when she 

Stood o’er her foe victoriously, 

Her cotton ’kerchief hanging, 

In tatters o’erherbrow, « 

Her sturdy broomstick banging 

The erst victorious foe, 

I guess when Bill at morning’s rise, 

Peeped as he could from half closed eyes— 

He did not feel in extacies. H. C. W. 


——ooOoOoO_—_—_— 


BATTLE SONG, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER. 


BY J. H. HEWITT. 
Original. 
Battle’s the word! 
Hail its wild alarms; 
Draw the vengeful sword, 
Comrades! to arms. 


Fill up with wine, 
Ere the trumpets call; 
Morning’s sun may shine 
Cold on us all. 


God heard the vow, 
Breath’d o’er our sires’ graves; 
Who will break it now? 
Cowards and slaves! 


No more we'll be 
Held in shameful bands; 
To conquer, or be free, 
Pledge hearts and hands. 


See, they advance 
O’er the battle plain; 
And proudly they glance 
Down on the slain. 


Rouse then—be free! 
Hark!—the warlike shout; 

“Death or Victoty!”’, 
Soldiers!—drink out. 






REASONS, WHY AND WHEREFORE, 


BY A. H. M. 


Original. 


ee ‘ 


Scene First. 

An old maiden lady sitting by the parlor fire wrapped in 
furs and shawls. Enter Editor of the “Tower” and his 
friend Geoffry Barrel. 

Ed.—Good morning, Miss Weathervane, how are you to- 
day madam? 

Miss W.—Be seated, gentlemen! only soso Mr Editor; I 
have been very much distressed with the rheumatics and 
asthma. 

Ed.—Sorry to hear it, Miss Perseverance! I hope that your 
fingers are not at all affected madam, with the rhumatiz. 

Miss W.—No sir, no! but my shoulder is so extremely pain- 
ful, that it is with difficulty I can write at all. From the nu- 
merous typographical errors which occurred, in my last chap. 
ters of sketches, I presume the writing must have been un- 
sually bad. , 

Ed.—The writing was pretty much out of order, Miss Per- 
severance—but to change the subject. I have a favor to ask 
of you. 

Miss W.—Name it, Mr. Editor, and I hope it will be in my 
power to grant it. 

Ed.—I am, anxious that you should allow your entire name 
to be published with the manuscript poetry now in my pos- 
session, instead of the initials P. H. W. 

Miss W.—(starting up in dismay.) Are you crazy Editor? 
My name sir? Do you reflect one moment, sir, that I am un- 
married? Do you recollect, sir, what a shocking ugly name 
it is? Perseverance Hanson Weathervane! No sir! I shall do 
no such thing. 

Ed.—Well, Miss Patience, (I beg pardon) Miss Perseverance, 
don’t get wrothy on the subject. I merely express the wish 
of others. 

Barrel.—J have heard more than one literary man of taste 
express a desire Miss,—that you would sign your name to the 
productions of your pen Miss. (bowing.) 

Miss W.— (pettishly,) I am very sorry, Mr Geoffry Barrel, 
to be compelled tosay, whoever they are sir, they acknowledge 
a shocking bad taste—but pray mention one! 

Bagrel.—_Why, Miss, there’s Yorick the beautiful poet! 

Miss W.—Your compliment to the gentleman is equivocal, 
Mr. Barrel. Do you mean that the man or his poetry is 
beautiful? 

Barrel.—Y orick Miss, has the beauty of intellect in his face, 
but I spoke of his poetry. He says, it is a pity a downright 
pity, that you should not have the sole credit of your compo- 
sitions, Miss. 

Miss W.—I have as much credit as I need Mr. Barrel. 
What! am J to blazon forth my name in the public papers, 
and go presumptiously fluttering against a blaze of literary ex- 
cellence, like an owl at noon-day? Its a natural fact that an 
owl will hoot, and must hoot, but in the name of charity, let 
the ugly creatures keep out of sight. Its bad enough to have 
to listen to their, horrifying notes, without being compelled to 
look at them. 

Ed.—Your insinuations are rather personal, Miss Weather- 
‘vane, do you compare all authors to owls? 

Miss W.—(angrily.) No sir, I don’t. Could I compare N.C. 
Brooks, to an owl—could I compare J. N. M’Jilton, to an owl 
—could I compare N. P. Willis, Irving, and Bryant, and fifty 
others to owls. No sir? I spoke of my own self, and no one 
else, and the end o’nt is, I wont have my name thrust in among 
the literati. 

Barrel.—Y oucall it presumptive, Miss. Now,I heard Yorick 
say with my own ears that he thought it far more presump- 
tive, Miss to sign only the initials—and why? Because, said 
he, it looks as if we were ashamed to own faults, which we 
inflict on the public, and said Yorick, it seems from the fre- 
quent appearance of one’s initials, that they think their pro- 
ductions are all very good, and very fine, and really expect to 
gain no less fame than did the “Great Unxnown”—and 
Yorick was right, Miss. 

Miss W.—(musingly.) Its very well for Yorick to talk so, 
whose poetry sounds like the sweet measurer of the Psalmist 
of Israel. His harp is huag ona green willow, above a plea- 
sant stream where the night winds of Judea, sweep with a 
delicious melody along the strings. 

Ed.—But Miss Perseverance, J heard Yorick adduce a bet- 
ter argument than either of the reasons offered by Geoffry. 

Miss W.—What is it, sir? 

Ed.—He said, madam, that “it is a pity Miss Weathervane, 
does not own her poetry—she ought to do it.” 

Miss W.—(ironically.) Very conclusive, Mr, Editor, and does 
yourself and Yorick great credit—however— 
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Ed.—(eagerly) Shall I have your name 
hymn” Miss Weathervane? 

Miss W.—Well, I confess I am a little shaken, but it will 
look so presumptuous for me, and my name is so long and 
ugly—and—but I believe—you may have it Editor. 

Curtain falls. 


for the “Mariner’s 


Scene Seconp. 
Miss Weathervane, alone with two numbers of the Tower in 
her hand. 

Miss W.—Well, here it is in full—Perseverance H. WEa- 
THERVANE. ‘T'wice now have I allowed my name to be pub- 
lished in this paper like an old fool as I am, but this is the last, 
If I could write as well as my friend Rachael H. Merriwether, 


who with her really good and racy articles, signs only her ini- || 


tials like a woman of judgment as she is—or if I could write 
such poctry as Hiram C. Wilberforce—or Elijah Y. Ripley—or 
if I were handsome, ’twould be an entirely different thing 


but—Perrseverance H. Weatuervane—I’ll throw the paper || 
in the fire. I will (crying with vexation and throwing her | 


spectacles down in a pet.) 

Enter Editor—How are you Miss Perseverance? 

I’in misty, sir, and half mad—your perseverance— 

Editor (starting) My Perseverance! 

Miss W.—Don’t be alarmed Editor, I spoke of that quality 
of the mind, which surmounts every difficulty to attain its 
object. 

Ed.— (aside.) I was really afraid, she was going to make 
love to me. (aloud.) Will you be kind enough to conclude your 
observations, Miss Perseverance. 


Miss W.—(Drawing herself up.) If I can do so without | 


having my language misconstrued I will. As I was saying 
—your perseverance about having my name published has 
caused me vexation and mortification enough, sir. I was out 
at a party last week and (being old and rheumatic,) kept my- 
self pretty much in a corner. An intelligent and good heart- 
ed gentleman, pitying my forlorn situation, (I can always tel] 
a gentleman, Editor, from his attention to the old and neglect- 


ed) asked me to dance. “I never dance sir” replied I. “Oh but, 


you are jesting ma’am” said he. “No sir, I am in earnest, I 
never danced a step in my life, and in fact know nothing about 
it?” “Perhaps Miss Weathervane, is too literary to enjoy such 
light amusements?” observed he. I declare I thought for a 
moment or two that he really intended to be ill natured; but 
when I looked in his face it wore the same unruffled, placid 
appearance without a shade of wrong or ill nature. 1 told 
him that I was not literary—(I hate to be called literary Mr. 
Editor.) and exausted all my eloquence to persuade him of the 
fact. I don’t know whether or not I convinced him, but hope 
that the impression of my being a bas bleu, has disappeared. 

Well, a few evenings after, I was at a social tea-drinking, 
4here were about forty present, when I overheard a conversa- 
tion between two gentlemen, somewhat after this order. 
“There’s Miss Weathervane, shall I introduce you?” “Oh no!” 
cried the other, almost in a fit, “I hate female writers! What bu- 
siness have women to be writing at all? Let them stay at home 
sir, and keep their husbands houses and clothes in order, 
This sir was the design of God in creating them,” (now Mr, 
Editor you will not be astonished to hear, that this gentlemar 
is old and gouty and moreover hen-pecked.) “Very true,” replied 
the first, “but the lady in question has no husband.” 

“So much the worse, sir—so much the worse, I say,” em™ 
phatically exclaimed the other! “I know that she takes snuff— 
hates a dog—dotes on a cat, and wears holes in her stockings. 
No sir, I would as lief be introduced to a magpie.” I don’t 


know how much longer he would have talked, if the sight of |, 


his wife’s vinegar, hatchet face, had not reduced him to 
silence. 

The next day, I was in a book store when three ladies walk- 
edin. “Oh” cried one tittering “there she is. I wonder what 
the ugly old creature could have had her name published in 
the paper for!” “Don’t she dress funny tho”’ exclaimed the 
next “but I would rather die than have my name published in 
the Tower.” “It was certainly very immodest,” remarked one, 
who appeared about my own age, which you know Editor is 
beyond the bright side of forty—“very immodest indeed.”— 
This was all delightful! and I would only wish you—Geoffry 
Barrel—and Yorick, had been in China, the day you persua- 
ded me to publish my name. It is well enough for talented, 
well educated men, or fo. such women as Mrs. Hemans—Mrs. 
Segourney—Lady Blessington—Miss Sedgewick, or any other, 
whose talents are above mediocrity to come, without a veil, 
before the world, but when J intrude again it shall be ina 
modest way. 

Ed.—But, Miss Weathervane— 

Miss W.—Not a word Mr. Editor. Did’nt one of the most 
intelligent professional men our country can boast of, tell me 
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itis very pretty and fairly written, but what could have induc- 
ed you to put your name to it. J should like it better with 
the initials, I suspect old girl that you are looking out, eh?” 
It is well for him that a buckler of friendship shielded him 
from my anger, for the latter part of his question was well 
calculated to make a maiden lady of my years and respecta- 
|| bility feel considerable murtification,—now wa’nt it Mr. Edi- 
tm Me looking out, indeed! Why if you please to believe 
me, J would’nt look out for the best or the greatest that ever 
stepped the earth—or ever will. Not I! 

Ed.—But my dear, Miss Perseverance? 

Miss W.—No more Editor, not another, blessed word, and 
if you really wish me to continue on your list of correspon- 
dents, you must be satisfied with my initials. 

Exit Editor, humming the old ditty of “make a scolding 
| woman hold her tongue?” Curtain falls slowly while old Per- 
severance commits the two numbers of the Tower to the flames. 











Norice.—The partnership, in the “critic line,” heretofore 
\existing under the firm of “Gall & Spurzheim,” is this day 
dissolved by mutual consent. All persons having claims against 
'the said firm will call on Theodore Gall, who is duly authorized 
|to settle the same. Tueopore GALL, 
Triprotemus SpurzHeim. 
Theodore Gall has this day taken into co-partnership, Wal- 
|ter Woe-begone Woqmwood, under the firm of Gall & Worm- 
wood. The business will be conducted at the old stand as be- 
fore. 
N. B. More Rushlights wanted. Apply as above. 
G, & W. 


| 


RUSHLIGHTS OF THE UNIVERSE. 
No. Il. 


Original. 


Having snuffed out one Rushlight in the last number of the 
Monument, we now turn to another—not for the purpose of 
extinguishing it, but merely to top it in order that it may 
yield a brighter and steadier flame for the future. 

We know there are all the essentials of a brighter and a 
steadier flame in the luminary before us, and therefore we can- 
not help regretting its present erratic flashings and glimmer- 
ings. We can bear a continued light, but we cannot take 
pleasure in those sudden summer lightning like emissions and 
cessations. ‘Think of this master Brooke.” 

We will now prove that we are not commenting without 
reason by taking up 

SCRAPS No. II. 


The hour at length has come, 
The long expected hour— 

And my spirit looks to its quiet home, 
In a world of light and love, 
Deep in the sky above! 





Come—come then **Horror’s King,’* 
Come with thy chilling dews, 

Come, come on thy damp and clammy wing 
From thy murky vaults below; 
For my spirit longs to go. 


Thou art welcome, welcome now, 
And I like to see thee here; 

Paint on with thy marble-hue my brow, 
Glaze on my aching eye— 
And let me quickly die. 


Then lay thy cold, cold hand 
About my burning heart, 

And breathe thy influence bland 
Throughout this feeble clay, 
And let me sink away. 


*Tis done! I feel thy power! 
Earth—earthly things are gone! 
I know, I feel, the hour 
In which my troubles cease, 
And all is endless peace! 


The first verse is excellent, and had the remainder of the 
| stanzas been like it we should not have assumed the pen to 
make a single comment except in the way of praise. We now 
| proceed: 

Come, come, then, ‘“‘Horror’s King,”’ 
Come with thy chilling dews; 

Come, come on thy damp and clammy wing, 
From thy murky vaults below, 
For my spirit longs to go. 

In the above is one fault, and that is of italicising words 
or phrases; for the reader is constantly fancying that the au- 
thor is looking over his shoulder and pointing out, through the 
medium of differently formed letters, the beauties of his own 
composition. 

Italicised words ought never to be used except when the 
meaning is otherwise dubious, or where the writer wishes to 





after reading that last piece, “well Perseverance my old friend, |! emphasize a particular sentence; and even in these cases their 
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adoption requires great caution, from the fact of their calling 
into question the reader's judgment as regards his compre- 
hending the particular passage without this adventitious aid. 
And another inference may be drawn from their frequent use, 
which is, that a writer must be very obscure who requires so 
many words in italics to enlighten his sentences. 
Thou art welcome, welcome now, 
And I like to see thee here. 
Paint on with thy marble brow, 
Glaze on my aching eye 
And let me quickly die. 
The words in italics are superfluous, independent of the sense 
of the fourth line being entirely destroyed thereby. 
Then lay thy cold, cold hand 
About my burning heart, 
And breathe thy influence bland 
Throughout this feeble clay, 
And let me sink away. 

In the second stanza the terrible phantom, death, is sum- 
moned to appear on his “damp and clammy wing,” and in the 
one last quoted he is asked to breathe his mild influence 
throughout the feeble frame of the invalid! Now these two 
invitations placed in juxtaposition constitute an antithesis in 
personification that is most unpardonable. It is, in fact, asking 
a horrid spectre to appear arrayed in all his terrors, but to be 
so kind as to permit his breath to be spicy and warm as those 
gales that greet the mariner when nearing the coast of “Araby 
the blessed.” 

Tis done! I feel thy power, 
Earth, earthly things are gone. 

In one of the earlicr mysteries or religious dramas which 
was performed in France somewhere between the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century, St. Denis, after being beheaded, very coolly 
picks up the decapitated member, places it under his arm, 
and walks off the stage. This was considered a miracle. But 
the'above couplet conclusively proves that moderns can pro- 
duce miracles superior to that achieved by the patron Saint of 
France, they having made the dead speak; for after the work 
of death has been completed—after his power has been felt, 
and “earth (and) earthly things are gone,” the dead man re- 
verts to his original position as an invalid, and says: 

“I know—I feel the hour 
In which my troubles cease 
And all is endless peace.” 

We now present the amateurs in “execrations” with one of 
the best specimens of that peculiar form of speech in the Eng- 
lish language, at least so far as our reading extends. We once 
thought that “anathema maranatha” was tolerably bitter, but 
that is almost the language of courtesy when compared with 
the one before us. We have read the Masonic curse, and the 
curse of the Odd Fellows, and both of them are indifferently 
strong. We have tead the curse of Kehama, and the curse 
of the Welch Harper, and we have heard some “impromptu,” 
specimens by adepts in the art which we were content to ad- 
mire for their singular force and energy without feeling the 
least inclination to imitate, although man is by nature a mi- 
metic biped. But from all the curses we have read or heard 
this bears away the palm: 


Go! and hell’s worse curse be on thee! 


Go, inhuman monster, go— 
* * * * * , 
* + * * . 


Conscience sting, and fiends torment thee! 
Fear and terror be thy lot— 

Parents—friends—forsake, despise thee! 
Go—foul being, be forgot! 

And when death’s cold hand is on thee, 
Linger long in keenest pain!— 

Hopeless, dark despair hang o’er thee! 
May’st thou never hope again! 


Scorching fires of hell roll o’er thee— 
Devils blush to see thee there! 

Go!—my endless curse go with thee-— 
Hell and sorrow, demon, share! 

Now we do not pretend to be ultra fastidious about a ran- 
dom expletive, nor should we very much object to a sudden 
“tiraillade” if we thought it would ease the mind of the indi- 
vidual firing it; but the above is neither by single shots nor by 
independent firings, nor by platoons of musquetry; but it is 
a regular cannonade, and then, not with the usual ammunition, 
but with red hot shot—for what are italiciscd expletives but 
red hot shot? . 

There isa boundary in the formation of sentences over 
whieh it is imprudent to step. We should therefore be care- 
ful in the choice of our phraseology lest those to whom we 
address ourselves give us a station in their own minds lower 
than that to which, by our own merits and acquirements, we 
may be justly entitled, Gat & Wormwoop. 

N. B. There will be « total eclipse of Rushlight No. III. on 
Saturday, February 18, 1837. G & W. 

P. 8. In one of the late numbers of the “Monument” there 
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isa piece addressed 
which runs thus: 
I prithee, Ellen Pendleton, 


Avert thine eyes away. 
Now this sounds very pretty, no doubt, but unfortunately in 
the second line is a flagrant violation of those grammar rules 
to which, Lindley Murray tells us, it is, at all times, necessary 














“Ellen Pendleton,” the first couplet 


to conform. As this is not the first time we have caught this |} their works or not. 


writer tripping we bid him for the future “prenez garde.” 
G. & W. 


Norice.—Understanding it is the intention of one or more 
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/American authors, the publishers, are utterly indifferent | periodical interesting. ‘The following is from the pen of T: 


whether there are any or not; and they care about as much ||S. Arther, esq., one of the editors of the Baltimore Atheneum: 

for English authors as the pirate does for the merchant whose MUSINGS. 

ship he is plundering on the high seas. The pirate knows|| * * * * Jam alone now. I have left the busy throng 

that commerce must go on, and there will always be sbips|| with whom I mingled and felt through the day, and am now 

enough to rob; and the American publisher knows that there || blest with that self-communion I so much love. The fire has 

will always be writers in England, whether he pays them for | burned low on the hearth, and no longer influences thought 

by its active blaze. There is no sound abroad, save the rush 
“The American author suffers also another disadvantage in || of the deepening blast, and the occasional foot-fall of a hurry- 

consequence of this immense buisiness of republication. If | ing passenger. 

he prints a book at his own expense, he can find no one to sell || The hours have worn away until the midnight is here, and 


individuals to make use of those Rushlights which we con) it for him. We cannot expect to find such an amount of || yet sleep has laid no burden upon my eyelids, nor dimmed the 
sider as our property, and that it is their purpose to extinguish, |/ gratuitous honesty in a publisher as to suppose that he would spirit’s inward vision. Even forever it seems that I could 


decapitate, or otherwise maltreat the aforesaid luminaries, we 
hereby warn any individual or individuals appropriating our 
Rushlights, or infringing upon the right to those snuffers or 
extinguishers for which we have lately obtained a patent, that 


we shall prosecute them with the utmost rigor of the law. 
Gait & Wormwoop. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE PAST, 
No. Ill. 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 





Original. 

How oft, amid the glad and festive throng, 

I’ve seen thy form glide gracefully along, 

As light and playfully, as if a fay 

Moved through the fairy dance on nights of May, 
Or as the zephyr’s gay embodied sprite 

Danced o’er the flowers with its footsteps light; 
Whilst there was bloom upon thy sunny face, 
Where sorrow never yet had left a trace, 

And there was joy in thy bright, laughing eye, 
And in thy voice there was a melody 

Like some sweet song of gladness (even now 
Methinks I hear its tender music flow;) 

And ’round thy lips the sparkling dimples play’d 
Like sunlight upon roses.—And I said 

Unto my heart—“is she not lovely now, 

Without a shadow on that peerless brow? 
And—oh! may Grief her faded flowets ne’er cull, 
To shade the brow of one so beautiful!’’ 


And once [ saw thee, when, from thy soft, clear 
And deep blue eye, there trickled forth a tear, 
And, like a dew drop on a leaf of rose, 
It hung upon thy cheek. For other’s woes 
That tear-drop from its fount—the heart—had well’d 
And for another thy fair bosom swell’d 
With soft and gentle throbs. And then I felt, 
As though down at thy feet I could have knelt, 
And worshipped thee, as a bright being come 
From some far higher sphere—some Eden home— 
For woman, when she for another weeps, 
Most like an angel seems. 

My spirit keeps 
E’en now, within its treasury—the heart— 
The mem’ry of that hour; and, though apart 
We have been far divided, oft hath beamed 
Thy fairy form, as in that hour it seemed, 
Upon my mental vision.—Long for thee 
My soul shall breathe her sighs to memory. 














LITERARY NOTICES. 

American Monruiy.—The number for February is on our 
table. As usual with this periodical, the contents are varied, 
instructive, and pleasing. ‘The paper on “copy-right” is quite 
in season, and doubtless will have its effect upon the “powers 


that be,” in the consideration of this important subject. In the 
Senate Mr. Clay has presented the petition of native authors, 


take as much pains to sell a work in which he has no interest, || sit as now, playing with strange thoughts and unutterable 
as he would to dispose of one he has re-printed from the Eng- || impressions. How breathless the deep repose of the chamber! 
lish copy, the profits of which are to be entirely his own-/ It seems as if nature were hushed to that stillness which 
But more than all this, next to the efforts he makes to dispose |/]eaves even the outward ear free to recognize the whisperings 
of his own re-prints, he must try to sell those of other pub- || of those invisible beings that people the world of spirits. I 
lishers. If Hilliard, Gray and Company, for instance, expect || lift my head, half uncertain that words were not breathed in 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard to make any effort to sell their edi- || low, sweet tones, and my heart pauses in its thick pulsations 
tion of Milton, they must take some pains to dispose of the || with a strange expectation. Oh, are they not near me now, 
re-prints published by the Philadelphia firm. It is not accus- |/the dear ones who have left me alone in this dreary world? 
ing our publishers of dishonesty to say that they take little or || Surely I am not forgotten by those whom I mourn with a 
no pains to sell original works published at the expense of the || grief that will not take words from the comforter! Blessed 
writer; it is only stating that they attend to their own interests || spirits! I feel that you are near me now, and my heart is 
sooner than to those of other people. swelling with a joy that makes every chord thrill with impas 
“While this state of things continues, there is little hope ||sioned numbers. * %* * * %* #— # 
that a healthy and vigorous literature can grow up among us;||_ Strange thoughts!—wild impressions!—you have passed 
and unless something is done to improve the position of Ameri- || away, and I am myself again. In looking back over the day 
can writers, they must be resigned to the mortifying necessity | that is spent, it seems strange how I could have been so com- 
of being regarded as a commodity far more curious than use- || pletely another being to what I now am. That I could have 


ful, the neglected dependents of the publishers. The remedy 
is simple and easy: it consists in the passage of a just copy- 
right law. All that we writers of America ask is, that we 
should be placed upon:an equal footing with the English 
writers—which would immediately be effected by allowing 
our foreign brothers to take out a copy-right for their works 
in this country. We shall hereafter trace the effect which 
such a law would have upon the publishers and the reading 
community of America. At present we only wish to show 
the benefit it would produce to writers; and this must be ob- 
vious to all. If Bulwer cou!d secure the copy-right in Ame- 
rica of every novel he publishes, he would of course demand 
a fair price for his manuscript from the American publisher 

but whatever sum he demands for his work, the American 
writer of a novel, which is equally good, may dispose of his | 
work for the same amount; while, as things now are, he can 


found enjoyment in the ardent pursnit of gain. That I could 
have delighted, as it were, in worldy cares and anxieties. 
That I could have beer. all absorbed in the business of laying 
up treasures that perish in the using. How paltry now seem 
wealth, and fashion, and worldly splendor? Can it be true 
that a few hours since I was ardent in the pursuit of trifles 
like these, and feel not that yearning for the riches of thought 
which now seem the only wealth desirable! We are strange- 
ly—yea, fearfully and wonderfully made. 


Sournern Literary Messexcer.—We have received the 
first number of the new volume, and find it one of the best 
and most magazine-like issues the publisher has given us. Mr. 
White, who assumes the editorial responsibility, promises his 
patrons that he will use his utmost exertions to render the 
Messenger every way worthy of their favor anc support. This, 








praying an amendment of the copy-right law. The petition 
states that, while booksellers can publish foreign works with- 
out the aid of copy-right, they will not purchase the copy- 
rights of native authors. By means of agents abroad they 


obtain the first copy of a new work, and if the ship is detained | 


at the Narrows the book is sometimes obtained and published 


by the time the ship reaches the wharves. These reprints are | 


frequently produced in a discreditable manner, maps and dia- 
grams omitted, &c. 

We subjein the following remarks upon the subject from the 
paper in the American Monthly Magazine: 

“At present the connexion and intercourse between Ameri- 
can writers and publishers are but very slight. One would 
suppose, at first, that booksellers and publishers, who make 
their living by commerce in books, would naturally wish to be 
upon good terms with writers, without whom there could be 
no books; that they would regard them as the foundation of 
their branch of trade; that they would welcome and encourage 


| of the writers of any other nation. 





their efforts, and reward them for their labours. And so they 
do in every civilized country that we ever heard of, except 
America. Here we witness the strange anomaly of a whole 


we think, he can readily do, for his resources seem to be abun- 
dant and of a high order, possessing, as he does, the confidence 
of many of the best writers in the country who have promised 
him assistance. 


get nothing for it, because the publisher is sure having Bul- 
wer’s novel for nothing. 

“Let us suppose for a moment that the language of Ame. 
rica was different from any other in the world; that it was 
copious, flexible, and harmonious, fitted to respond to all the 
varied changes of poetry, like the thousand tones of the harp, 
sonorous and majestic in the march of its prose, yet varying 
as the hues of the evening sky in its powers of expression 
With such a language, spoken to a nation whose vast country 
exerts more varied influences in its climate and scenery than 
are felt in the many lands of Europe, it is not nossible that 2 
literature would long be wanting. The writers of America 
would then be called upon to supply the demand which is now | 
only satisfied by the annual publication of thousands of foreign 
works. But it is needless to enlarge upon the elevated posi- 
tion which writers would thus occupy; with thirteen millions 
of readers looking to them alone to satisfy their wants, it is 
easy to conjecture what American literature would be. Very 
nearly the same effect would be produced by the establishment 
of copy-right law; with this difference only, that the number 
of writers would be greater and the field of exertion wider. 

“The writers of England and America would then form 
one common and equal brotherhood, addressing themselves 
equally to both countries, and cheered by the consciousness 
that their works are to be read by greater numbers than those | 


HYMN. 
BY KIRK WHITE. 
_ Through scrrow’s night, and danger’s path, 
Amid the deepening gloom, 


We, soldiers of an injured king, 
Are marching to the tomb, 


There, where the turmoil is no more, 
And all our powers decay, 

Our cold remains in solitude . 
Shall sleep the years away. 


Our labors done, securely laid 
In this our last retreat, 
Unheeded, o’er our silent dust, 
The storms of earth shall beat. 


Yet not thus lifeless, thus inane, 
The vital spark shall lie, 

For o’er life’s wreck that spark shail rise 
To seek its kindred sky. 





These ashes too, this little dust, 
Our Father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise, and break 
The long and dreary sleep. 


“To the writers of America, then, it belongs to use all their | 
efforts to bring about this desirable state of things. They 
must address the goverment by every possible means; they 
must explain by every illustration the importance of the copy- 
right law; they must convey to the people the great lesson | 
that, next to civil and religious institutions a national literature 
is the noblest legacy that they can bequeath to posterity; it 
outlasts the monuments of granite, yet endures longer than 
laws and goverments: it lives in immortal vigour when the 


Then love’s soft dew o’er every eye 
Shall shed its mildest rays, 

And the long silent dust shall burst 
With shouts of endless praise. 


Worse rucx.—*I_ hope’ Pat, you hav’nt broke your neck,” 








last vestige of the nation which gave it birth has perished.” 
—_ = "}/says an Irish laborer to anotler the other morning as he fell 


Maine Montuty.—The issue of this magazine for January || from a dweiling room window into the sireet. “V/orse than 





brotherhood of publishers, established in all the principal cities || has come to hand, containing the variety of its precursor. The || that,” says poor Pat, getting up and seratching his head, “I’ve 
editor, Mr. Gilman, appears to spare no labor to render his j broke my beautiful pipe, that cost me half a dollar.” 


of the Union, who are independent of all writers. As for 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Edith Maxwell,” Chap. IT. By R. H. M.—“Marble for the Monument,” 
No. XVII. by A. A. £.—“The Examiner,” No. IV. by J. P. C. are in the 
hands of the compositors, and will appear neat week.—“The Complaint,” 
by William, will appear.—*College Reminiscences,” No. II. will be given 
in our next.—“Twilight,”? by Nydia, will be published. 
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Encuisn prose—It is a remark of Thomas Wallace,:a 
writer of some distinction, who flourished in the last century, 
that the progress of language marks the progress of the hu- 
man mind; that they proceed with equal step from the rude- 
ness of barbarism towards that state, beyond which improve- 
ment cannot go, in which mind exhibits the highest polish 
of excellence and accuracy, and exerts all its faculties in 
their full force. If this position be correct, then the lan- 
guage of any period of the world’s history will be the proper 
criterion by which to judge of the condition of mind. In the 
general an examination of different periods pursued upon this 
plan might be correct; but it may happen that a single genius 
may be far in advance of the age in the development of the 
powers of his mind, as in the case of Homer, who displayed 
the perfection, almost, of the Greek language, while Greece 
as a nation was deficient in letters, as she was in the arts and 
sciences, in Which she evinced no great improvement for many 
years afterwards. 

The English language is said to have acquired a good de- 
gree of excclience in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and its 
barrenness of meaning and perspicuity though abounding in 
words long before that period, is attributed to the unsettled 
condition of the country, and the government being harrassed 


by the spirited contentions which took place between the |, 
rulers and the people, as evinced in the strongly manifested || 


despostic will of the one, and the lawless independence of the 
other. The oppressive principles of the feudal system, with- 
out doubt, prevented the progress of literature, and the absolute 
servitude, that the great mass of the people were compelled 
to endure, was as a mighty weight upon the human mind, 


holding its energies in thrall, and preventing the expansion of 


even its natural powers. 


That abstract thinking should require a multiplicity of 


words to exhibit the constant variations and positions of the 
mind caused thereby, is no very astounding fact, and if, in 
those times, the people and their rulers were prevented by cir- 


cumstances from the free and full exercise of mind, they could, | 
in consequence thereof, think comparatively but little, and of 


course the terms to give existence to complicated thoughts or 


abstract reasoning were not necessary. The words, however, | 
intended to signify the names of things and the condition of | 


society abounded in great abundance and gave a redundancy 
to spoken and written language, that would appear ridiculous 
in these times of improvement and intellectual capability. 
The reign of Henry the Eighth has been spoken of, as hav- 
ing done much towards raising the English language from its 
former degraded state. The following specimen may suffice 
to show what the language was in the lifetime of that enlight- 
ened monarch. It is the composition of John Leylande, a 
man of great learning and industry, whom the king appointed 
at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, to search for 


and save the books and records that were of value in those 
seats of learning. 


“Peter Gower, whenne he journcyedde to lernne, was ffyrstte || 


made, and annone techedde; evenne soe shudlde all odhers (or) 
beyn recht (righi”) Natheless maconnes hauethe always yn 
everyche tyme from tyme to tyme, communyeatedde to man- 
dynde soche of ther secrettes as genesallyche myghte be use- 
fulle; they haueth keped bache somme soche allein (only) as 
shudide be harmefulle yf they comed in euylle handes, odher 































|to exercise their thinking powers, it followed that the con- 
sideration of new subjects brought about new modes of expres- 
sion, and the crown, the church, and the people being alike 
‘concerned, the amendments became universal; and in subse- 
quent reigns the improvements made, were astonishing. Pre- 
| Vious to the revolution the English language had made many 
| advances towards perfection, and that circumstance performed 
its part in the great revolution of language that was then go- 
| ing on. Writers sprung up that, in their day, were distinguished 
|philologists, and these wrought changes which, though they 
| were afterwards looked upon as imperfections, were neverthe- 
less regarded at the time as elegancies, and the authors were 
‘lauded as the prodigies of the age. Somewhat of a different 
\character from these was the illustrious Dryden, many of 
| whose changes were elegancies indeed, and among many faults 
| this writer transmitted to posterity a greater improvement in his 
language perhaps than any other, either cotemporary with, or 
who had preceded him. With sucha model it is not so much 
surprising that Addison obtained such great perfection, or that 
‘Swift acquired such purity of style, and had these two great 
|apostles of English prose to have possessed a better under- 
standing of each other, they might have done much more for 
the literature and language of their country. , 

| It may be, that we have less to thank the Dictionary 
| makers of former times for, that we may imagine. The pau- 
‘city of our language, is in some degree attributable to them, 
for they have evidently lopped off and been the means of, ren- 
dering obsolete words that would now be of much benefit, 
|and they have left words, which they might have thrown out 
|with advantage. And we have tacitly consented to their ar- 
Tangements, scarcely daring to use a word which they have 
jdiscarded to fear of being called vulgar, or some other hard 
‘name. Our language has not yet arrived at perfection, and 
from its present condition we have hardly reason to hope it 
jever will. 











ScHoon FoR APPRENTICES.—At Bangor, in the State of Maine, 
a school has been established for the education of apprentices, 
|*We look upon this school,” says the Mechanic and Farmer, 
“as one of the proudest monuments of our city; and we are 
isure that its influence, in educating apprentices, will be felt 
by the mechanics as a class, in a manner which cannot be 
otherwise than grateful.” This monument should be liberally 
‘encouraged, not only by the mechanics, but every class of 
| people in Bangor, end imitated in every city in the union. 
EXTRAORDINARY RISE—It was with some surprise as well 
|as pleasure, that we learned the Pacha of Egypt, had express- 
‘ed his wish, that a number of the mechanics of America 
would settle in his dominions, and assist him in giving ad- 
‘ditional lustre to his reign, by the introduction of some of 
‘the improvements made in our comparitively infant republic. 
'But with what astonishment did we read, that the renowned 





Egyptian hadelevated Doctor Taylor an English occulist to the 
‘title and dignity of Bey. It is to be hoped the Dr. may be 
‘at ease in his new condition. 


| LEGAL PROFEssIoN.—At a late session of the court of King’s 
| Bench one hundred and forty-seven gentlemen gave notice of 
their intention to apply to be admitted as attornies. This cele- 
‘brated class of men seem to be a little more scarce in this coun- 
‘try, and it may be that they are differently estimated; for by a 
|decision of the Baltimore’ Lyceum on a recent occasion, the | 
“practice of the legal profession is not favorable to the promo- | 
tion of literature.” 


| TO YOUNG LADIES. 





BY SARAH E. SEAMAN. 


In the formation of our habits, there are certain requisites 
| which please every one, such as goud humor, kindness, bene- | 
'volence and sympathy; but if we are desirous to please cer- i 
‘tain individuals, we must endeavor to assimilate all our views | 
‘and customs to theirs; and as it seldom happens that we have || 


city which once made it supportable, becomes insipid and des. 
picable. 

I will not insult your taste by mentioning neatness of per- 
son, as I am very sure no young lady for whom I write will 
ever be.deficient in that particular. 

Cultivate feelings of kindness towards others. Be constant 
in your attention to those about you, and let that attention be 
respectful, even to children and servants. Do not get angry 
when you express your disapprobation of any thing; and 
when you have expressed that disapprobation, let it pass, that 
no enmity be harbored towards you. 

I have always observed that young ladies bear prosperity 
with less dignity and consideration than any class of people. 
In their “whirl of folly and fashion,” they forget that they are 
liable to all the “ills that flesh is heir to;” and often, enveloped 
in a superabundance of gaudy attire, flutter like the butterflies 
of summer, unconscious that the show which it attracts is 
transcient as the rainbow. 

If you should be rich, do not think yourself any the better 
for it, for fortune does not always choose the most meritorious 
for her favorites; and if you should be poor, never feel degrad- 
ed or even mortified on that account, for poverty has its 
advantages; it brings some moments of leasure, (being un- 
looked after by the world) and in leisure we improve our 
minds—while the relaxation that riches give us are only hours 
of idleness, and idleness debases the very soul. 


THE LAST DAY, 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

To every thing beneath the sun, there comes a last day, 
and, of all futurity, this is the only portion of time that can 
in all cases be infallibly predicted.. Let the sanguine, then, 
take warning, and the disheartened take courage; for to every 
joy and sorrow to every hope and every fear, there will come 
a last day; and man ought so to live by foresight, that while 
he learns in every state to be content, he shall in each be pre- 
pared for another, whatever that other may be. J 

‘In the life of every adult, there occur many last days. 
Man is ushered into the world from a source so hidden, that 
his parents know him not till he appears, and he knows not 
himself even then. He passes rapidly through the stages of 
childhood, youth, maturity, old age; and to each of these comes 
alast day. The transitions, indeed, are so gradual as to be 
imperceptible; no more to be remembered than the moment 
at which we fell asleep last night, and as little dependant on 
our will as was the act of awaking this morning. Yet so 
distinct are those several states of progressive existance, that 
though all bound together by tnbroken consciousness, the 
changes are, in reality, as entire as the separate links of one 
chain. In the issue, comes a last day to the whole, and man 
is withdrawn into an abyss of eternity, as unsearchable by 
finite thought, as that from which he emanated at first. 

It has been already observed, that in the life of every adult 
individual, there are many last days. There is a last day of 
‘the nursery, of the school, of juvenile obedience, of parental 
authority—there is a last day at our first home, and a Jast 
day at every other place that becomes our home in the sequal, 
there are last days of companionship and of rivalry, of busi- 
ness and of vanity; of promise and exertion, of failure and suc. 
cess; last days of love and friendship, enjoyment and endear- 
ment; every day, in its turn, is the last to all that went before it. 

Every year has its last day. Amidst the festivities of 
‘Christmas, arrives the close of the months, to remind us of 
'the end of all earthly fruition. The most reprobate of men 





|| desire to die in peace with all. On the last night in Decem. 
| ber, therefore, we should lie down with the same disposition 


as if we were making our bed in the grave; on the first morn- 
‘ing of January, we should rise up with the same hopes as if 
the trumpet had summoned us to the resurrection of the just; 
that moment should be to us as the end of time, and this as 


the beginning of eternity. 
To every thing beneath the sun there comes a last day; 


soche as ne myghte be holpynge wythouttea the techynges to || much care to make ourselves agreeable to those who are |from this point our meditations began—at this point they con- 
joynedde herwythe in the lodge, oaher peche as do bynde' the | totally unlike ourselves, the task is not a diflicult one, for | clude. The fact cannot have been suggested to intelligent 
the freres (brethren) more strongelyche to gedder bey the pro- | those who agree in sentiment soon learn to love each other. || minds, without impressing 7 them feclings of awe, pyre. 
feytte and commodsti (convenieney) comynge to the confrerie|| We must take our persons as nature formed them. If we! hension, and humility, prompting to immediate and unsparing 
(fraternity) herfromme.” have beauty, it is necessary to have goodness, in order to keep ., self-examination. From this there can be nothing to fear; 
The above is supposed, by Mr. John Locke, who lived in| up the admiration that it excites, but we must never suppose from the neglect of it, every thing—for peeps alarming ‘the 
the year 1690, to have been written during the reign of Henry | that beauty is improved by ornament. If we have ugliness discoveries of evil unsuspected, or peril unknown, may be, 
the Sixth. Be that as it may, it was presented by Leylande |/of person, superfluity of dress, only renders that ugliness | such discoveries had better be — now, while escape is be. 
to Henry the Eighth, and we should suppose it was handed |/more conspicuous; whereas true goodness banishes the dis- | fare us, than in the-day, when the secrets sf al] hearts shall 
down in the style of the day and written in the hand of that | agreeable impression of it altogether. But every form,’ be revealed, and escape will be impossible—the day, which, 
learned and industrious man. | whether beautiful or otherwise, is endowed with a mind sus- of all others, is most emphatically called tie Last Day. 

. The reformation did much for the English language, and it || ceptible of vast improvement. It expands and flourishes by | 
did much for the human mind; for its dormant powers were || cultivation; it becomes admirable by the ‘development of its, 
brought into requisition by the important, considerations in- | capacities, aud secures for its possessor love and esteem.—But | ly presented her husband with three fine daughters.—*Miss 
volved in the measures proposed, and men being compelled ' the uncultiveted understanding, when age robs it of the viva- | Fortunes never come singly.” 








Miss Fortunes.—A lady in Vermont named Fortune, recent. 
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THE SOLDIER'S TEAR. 








Upon the hill he turned, 
To take a last fond look 

Of the valley and the village church, 
And the cottage by the brook. 

He listened to the sounds 
So familiar to his ear, 

And the soldier leant upon his sword, 
And wip’d away a tear. 


Beside that cottage porch 
A girl was on her knees; 
She held aloft a snowy scarf, 
Which fluttered in the breeze; 
She breath’d a ptayer for him, 
A prayer he could not hear, 
But he paused to bless her as she knelt, 


And wipe’d away a tear. 


He turn’d and left the spot, 
Oh! do not deem him weak; 

For dauntless was the Soldicr’s heart, 
Tho’ tears were on his check. 

Go watch the foremost ranks, 
In danger’s dark career; 

Be sure the hand most daring there, 
Has wip’d away a tear. 








Curious NaTuRAL PRoFiLes.—One side of Mocl-y-gest, a 
hill near Tre Madoc, Carnarvon, when viewed from the high i 
roads at Criccieth, present a profile of the human countenance 


hich bears a striking resemblance of the Duke of Welling- H in retrospect; through this desert have your fathers journeyed | 
a This hill is about 1000 feet high: the side which presents || "s wearied with years and sorrow they sunk from the walks | 


this prodigious portrait faces the north at an inclination of 
about 45 degrees; so that the face is turned upwards as if the |) 
body lay in a horizontal position, with the head raised upon || 
a pillow. The features ,are very distinctly defined. A simi- |; 
lar phenomenon is found in New Hampshire, United States, | 
forming a part of a range called the White Mountains, the |) 
Profile Mountain, so called in consequence of one side of it 
bearing a very accurate outline of a human face. Another | 
occurs near Edinburgh. Immediately beneath the monument 
of Nelson, on Caltonhill is a rocky precipice of about a 100 
feet high; the face of this precipice, when viewed from the 
south of Hollyrood palace, about a mile distant, presents a 
profile in every way well proportioned, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the hero of Trafalgar. Another instance of the 
freak of nature exists at Malta, in the Loin Rock, which 
emerges from the sea to the height of several yards, and forms 
a gigantic statue of a recumbent liom To these may be ad. 
ded a remarkable stone between Carnarvon and Beddgelert, | 
about four miles from the latter place, which bears astrong | 
resemblance to the profile of Pitt: the road passed close to it. 

[Carnarvon Herald. | 








Way MEN ARE UNBELIEVERS.—An eminent literary gentle-| 
man who died a few years ago, in early life drank deeply into 
the free-thinking scheme. He and one of his companions) 
often carried on their conversation in the presence of a relig-| 
ious but illiterate countryman. This gentleman, afterwards| 
becoming a true Christian, was concerned for the countryman, 
least his faith in Christianity should have been shaken. One 
day he asked him, if what had been so frequently advanced | 
in his hearing had not produced this effect upon him. “By | 
no means,” answered the countryman; “it never made the 
least impression upon me.” “No impression upon you!” said 
the gentleman, “why you must have known that we had read 
and thought on these things more than you had an oppor- 
tunity of doing.” “O yes,” said the other, “but I knew your 
manner of living: I knew that, to maintain such a course of 
conduct, you found it necessary to renounce Christianity.” 


. . : 
so foolish, and even so wicked as to go to war, and kill each 


themselves. And the third and last thing I wonder at, is, 


| women would come after them, instead of writing plumpers | 
| full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


| worth being a villain for. What matter is it if your neigh- | 


|ever you may have to encounter between the cradle and the 


| volving and unknown causes, fly over this orb with diversified 
| influence. 


favor of uniting labor and education, in the ordinary sense of 


us liable to strong objections. That exercise or recreation is 


“Do you see that?” “Yes.” He then covered it with a piece | 
of gold. “Do you sec it now?” “No.” “I must wish you! 
|, good morning, sir,” said Hall, and left him to his meditations. | 


| 


| three things I very much wonder at—the first is, that children | 





Practica sarcasM.—One of the most ingenions practical 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS 





The tremendous power of the shears in the English iron 


sarcasms ever made use of, was that of the late Rev. Robert || factories is shown by their cutting in two, in an instant, a bar 


Hall, addressed to a clergyman who had obtained a lucrative 
living after a change of religious opinions. Mr. Hall pressed | 
him hard upon the question of Church reform. The gentle- 
man’s constant answer to the argument addressed to him was, | 
||I can’t see it,” “I don’t see it,” “I can’t see that at all.” At! 
||last Mr. Hall took a letter from his pocket, and wrote on the | 
back of it with his pencil, in small letters, the word “God.” | 


! 


| 








| 
A Quaker woman’s sermon.—Dear Friends: There are | 





should be so foolish as to throw up stones, brick-bats, and, 
clubs into fruit trees, to knock down fruit; if they would let it | 
alone, it would fall itself. The second is, that men should be | 


other; if they would let one another alone, they would die of 


that young men should be so unwise as to go after the young | 
women, and write all kinds of love-sick letters; if they would | 


only stay at home, and attend to their business, the young | 





Lire—is short; the poor pittance of seventy years is not | 


bor lies in a splendid tomb? Sleep you with innocence? Look | 
behind you through the track of time, a vast desert lies open | 
} 


of man. You must leave them where they fell, and you are | 
to go a little further where you will find eternal rest. What- 


near two inches thick. This is on the principle of the lever. 


It is better to turn the old coat, said my aunt Prudence, 
than to run in debt for a new one. But see, replied I, there 
isa hole init? Never mind that, said she, put ina patch 


|| a patch upon the sleeve is better than a writ upon the back; 


the old coat will set easier at home than a new one in prison. 





Why do lamps with many wicks, placed near each other 
give much more light than the same number of wicks would; 


|| if placed in separate lamps? Because the light given out by a 


combustible body is in proportion to the elevation of tempera. 
ture; and in this case the many wicks communicate heat to 
each other. 





A correspondent of the Arkansas Advocate, states that the 
| emigrating Crecks are scattered along the roads in little pre- 
datory bands, killing hogs and stealing as they go. One com. 
pany of Crecks, which numbered 3200 when it started, had only 


| about 2,000, the rest having fallen off into straggling parties. 





The editor of a western journal says that fifteen young men, 
who were subscribers to his paper, on perusing the first num. 
her, began to feel symptoms of matrimony, and in less than 
six wecks were all joyfully married. 





Soubriquet of American cities—New Haven is called “the 
City of Gardens”—Baltimore “The Monumental City” —Phi. 
ladelphia “The City of Right Angles”—Boston, the “Athens,” 
New York the “London” of America. 





An old woman that sold ale being at church, fell asleep 
during the sermon, and unluckily let her old fashioned clasped- 


|| bible fall, which making a great noise, she exclaimed half 


awake, “there you jade! there’s another jug broke.” 





grave, every moment is big with innumerable events which 
come not in slew succession, but bursting forcible from re- 





[Blair. 
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A gallant New England knight of the quill describing a 
country dance, says: 

The gorgeous string of glass beads will now glisten on the 
heaving bosom of the village belles, like polished rubies resting 
on the delicate surface of warm apple dumplings. 





A notion is gaining ground rapidly with the community in 





the term, which, however calculated to be popular, seems to 


indispensable to a healthful condition of the body, and lances 
quently to the full and proper exercise of the intellectual fa-| 
culties, is universally conceded; but that labor, such as to| 
weary and exhaust the animal power, is equally beneficial, we | 
are not prepared to admit. Nor are we convinced that how- 
ever excellent play, as it is termed, when indulged voluntarily, 
may be in restoring the activity and energy of the frame, and 
capacitating the learner for study, work, at stated intervals 
and by express" arrangements, has so happy an effect. The 


|| attention may be so distracted and so divided by the necessity 


of performing physical and mental exercise, as to disable the 
pupil from devoting himself sufficiently either to attain ex- 
cellence or distinction. The boy of athletic frame, but of 
slower intellectual powers, will be induced to aim at superi- 
ority in pursuits merely involving muscular action, and of, 
course will be abstracted from literary objects, whilst the one 
of weaker bodly structure, but brighter mental endowments, 
will be forced to seek refuge, from the sense of his physical 
inferiority, in books, and thus two classes be formed, between 
whom jealousy and not generous rivalry will soon exist. 
[ American. 











“What studies do you intend to pursue,” said an erudite 
pedagogue one day, as Johnny Raw entered his school room. 

Why, I shall study read, I suppose, wouldn’t ye? 

Yes, but you will not want to read all the time; are you ac- 


|| quainted with figures? 


It’s a pity if I aint, when I’ve cyphered clean through | 





Cure ror tove—Your must take one grain of sense, 
half ‘a grain of prudence, a dram of understanding, one ounce 
of patience, a pound of resolution, and a handful of dislike, | 
intermix them all together, and fold them up in the interior | 
parts of your brain, for two hours and a quarter; then set| 
them on the slow fire of hatred, and strain from these ingre- 
dients the dregs of melancholy, and sweeten it with forgetful- 
ness, then put it in the bottle of your neart and stop it with 





the cork of judgment, let it stand for ten days in the water of 


adoption. 

Adoption! what rule is that? 

Why, it’s the double rule of two; you know that twice two 
is four; and according to adoption, twice four is two. 

You may take your seat sir; said the master. 

And you may take yourn, too, said the pupil, for its a poor | 


| rule that wont work both ways. 


The number of foreign arrivals in the port of New York 


The editor of the Boston Post says:—“It is rather curious 
that the first syllable in murder spells rum contrawise.” We 
think it equally curious that the whole word read backwards 
spells red rum, vulgarly called brandy. 


I say neighber Hodge, what are you fencing up that pasture 
for? forty acres of it would starve acow. “Right,” replied 
Hodge, “and I am fencing it up to keep the cows out.” 


“It is said that Ada Byron is attached to mathematics.” 
On hearing this passage read in a newspaper, an old lady ex- 
claimed—“Dear me, what a naughty creature? attached to 
Matty Mattocks, and she got a husdband living. 


Bad memory.—A village pedagogue in despair with a stu- 
pid boy, pointed at the letter A and asked him if he knew it. 

“Yes sir.” “Well what is it?” “I know him very well by 
sight, but rot me if I can remember his name.” 


Why is a tailor called the ninth part of a man? 
Ans.—Because “money makes the man,” and tailors never * 
get more than the ninth part of their just dues. 


q 


The Dedham Patriot says there is a boy in Needham 80 
very cross-eyed, that he can look around his own head. He 
must be rather a hard subject for backbiters! 


George Selwyn once affirmed in company, that no woman 
ever wrote a letter without a postscript. “My next shall re~ 
fute you,” said Lady G Selwyn soon after received 
a letter from her ladysdip, when, after her signature, stood— 
“P, S. Who was right, now, you or I?” 





Appearances are deceitful—A dandy of the first water re- 
cently introduced his friend, who was a very plain man into 
company, by saying, “gentlemen I’ll assure you he is not 80 
great a fool as he seems.” “No,” replied the gentleman, “that 
is the difference between my friend and me.” 

————_— f 

Pun on a king—A gentleman, who was proverbial for his 
punning, was one evening in company when he was desired 
to make a pun extempore. “Upon what subject” said he “the 


OoLD aFFECTION—this rightly made and fully applied, is the || within the year 1836, was 2,248, of which 1,583 were Ame- king” replied one of the persons present. “Qh, sir,” said the 


most effectual remedy in the universe. 


rican; 366 British; 56 Bremen; 66 Swedish; 30 Dutch; 29 


N. B. You may have it at the house of understanding in || French; 35 Danish; 29 Austrian; 15 Spanish; 14 Prussian; 25 
Constant-street, by going up the hill of self-denial in the town j/Hamburg. The passengers arriving from abroad in these ves- 


of forgetfulness, in the county of Love. 


sels numbered 60,541. 


gentleman, “the king is no subject.” 


“A printer in Boston complains of’ the ‘abscateration’ of his 
workmen in conseqhence of the good sleighing.” 





